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THE  ART  OF  SAYING  WHEN 

"Why  do  you  Apcnd  youA  mo  nay  {on  that 
which  t6  not  bfizad,  and  you/t  iabok 
{on.  that  which  doc&  not  £ata>{y?" 

lhatak  55:1 


I  memorized  the  55th  Chapter  of  Isaiah  when  I 
was  15  years  old.   To  this  day  it  remains  one  of  my 
favorite  chapters.   It  would  be  hard  to  come  up  with 
a  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which  truth  and 
grace  are  more  artfully  combined. 

God  has  a  grievance  with  His  people  but  the  aim 
is  to  heal  not  hurt.   The  prevailing  tone,  is  love. 


The  situation,  briefly  told,  was  this:  The  people 
of  Judah  were  in  exile  in  Babylonia.   700  miles  away 
from  home  in  a  climate  largely  hostile  to  their  faith, 
they  were  forced  to  begin  life  anew.   At  first  they 
could  scarce  contain  their  bitterness  or  conceal  their 
sorrow.   One  of  their  number  put  it  this  way;   "By 
the  rivers  of  Babylon,  there  we  sat  down,  yea  we  wept 
when  we  remembered  Zion.   We  hanged  our  harps  upon 
the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof.   For  there  they 
that  carried  us  away  required  of  us  a  song.   How  shall 
we  sing  the  Lord's  song  in  a  strange  land!" 
(Ps.  137:1-4) 

Presently  they  surmounted  their  disappointment 
and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situation. 
Babylon  at  that  time  was  the  center  of  world  trade.  It 
was  big  on  business  and  enjoyed  unrivalled  prosperity. 
The  Hebrews  proved  to  be  apt  and  willing  learners. 
Before  long  many  of  them  showed  themselves  proficient 
in  business  skills.   Adopting  the  strategy,  "If  you 
can't  beat  'em,  join  'em,"  they  earned  a  place  in 
Babylonian  society  and  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  their 
labor . 


And  that  was  the  cause  of  God's  complaint!   Their 
business  success  jeopardized  their  calling  as  the 
Covenant  People.   When  in  the  course  of  human  events 
Cyrus  of  Persia  upended  Babylon   the  Jews  were  free  to 
return.   Many  did  —  speedily  and  thankfully.   But 
others  did  not.   Seventy  years  is  a  long  time.   Much 
had  been  learned  and  much  forgotten.   Why  break  with 
a  good  thing! 

It  was  to  this  that  the  prophet  of  the  exile 
spoke.   In  a  voice  above  the  usual  pitch  he  cried, 
"Ho,  every  one  who  thirsts,  come  to  the  waters;  and 
he  who  has  no  money,  come,  buy  and  eat!   Come  buy 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price." 
(Isa.  55:2) 

The  Babylonian  dream  at  its  best  left  the  soul 
unsupplied.   One  thinks  of  another  exile  who  made  the 
same  point  to  a  different  people  600  years  later, 
"For  you  say,  'I  am  rich,  I  have  prospered,  and  I  need 
nothing;'  not  knowing  that  you  are  wretched,  pitiable, 
poor,  blind  and  naked."   (Rev.  3:17)   "Why  do  you 
spend  your  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your 
labor  for  that  which  does  not  satisfy?" 


Those  ancient  words  rip  their  way  into  our  hearts 
today.   For  all  of  our  possessions  and  our  besetting 
preoccupation  with  getting  on  in  the  world,  we  have 
precious  little  peace.   Our  material  treasure  has  not 
satisfied.   The  reasons  for  this  are  many,  but  there 
are  two  that  come  to  mind.   First,  our  acquisitions 
tend  to  produce  enmity  between  ourselves  and  others 
and  thus  destroy  our  peace.   Second  our  excessive  con- 
centration of  buying  and  selling  leaves  the  inner  man 
unfulfilled. 

Let's  look  for  a  moment  at  the  enmity  that  is 
generated  by  a  "things-oriented"  society.   Growing 
evidence  points  to  the  grim  possibility  that  this 
nation  will  be  destroyed  not  by  some  foreign  power, 
BUT  BY  OUR  OWN  GREED  AND  VIOLENCE.   Greed  and  violence 
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—  not  Russia  or  China;  not  visitors  from  outer  space 
bent  on  our  ruination;  not  a  mysterious  spell  cast  upon 
us  by  dark  forces  from  the  world  of  the  occult*   Our 
own  greed  and  violence  could  and  may  suffice  to  bring 
us  down  e 

Greed  and  violence  are  related  as  cause  to  effect. 
It  is  the  greed  of  some  that  produces  violence  in 
others.   To  put  it  somewhat  aphoristically,  we  will 
be  allowed  no  sleep  if  others  are  allowed  no  food. 
It's  as  simple  as  that. 

The  new  factor  in  our  situation  is  that  the 
underfed  of  the  world  are  aware  of  the  overfed.  Years 
ago  the  Psalmist  wrote,  "I  have  been  young  and  now  am 
old;  yet  I  have  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken  or 
his  children  begging  bread."  (Ps.  37:25)   A  man  in 
Wales,  having  gone  up  and  down  his  country  following 
a  severe  depression,  stormed  angrily  into  his  pastor's 
office  and  said,  "the  Psalmist  may  not  have  seen  the 
righteous  forsaken  or  their  children  begging  bread, 
but  I've  been  to  the  Welsh  valleys  and  I  have!!" 

Our  insensitivity  to  the  fact  that  our  "over- 
fedness"  is  known  to  the  underfed  adds  to  the  tensions 
that  rob  us  of  our  peace.   There  is  no  way  in  my 
judgment  that  the  kidnapping  of  Patty  Hearst  can  be 
defended.   To  deprive  someone  of  freedom  in  the  name 
of  freedon  is  a  flagrant  inconsistency  that  cannot  be 
justified.   Yet,  the  Governor  of  California  hardly 
distinguished  himself  as  an  interpreter  of  the  times 
when  he  summed  up  his  feelings  about  the  crowds  that 
lined  up  for  food  by  saying,  "People  love  something  for 
nothing."-'"  Those  who  set  up  the  food  distribution 
centers  viewed  the  long  lines  differently.   They  saw 
the  crowds,  —  young  and  old,  black  and  white,  many 
with  their  children  —  and  concluded  that  there  are 
many  in  our  society  whose  basic  needs  are  not  being 
met. 

All  of  our  spending  of  money  and  our  expenditures 
of  energy  do  not  satisfy  because  those  who  have  been 
excluded  from  the  dream  will  not  let  us  be  satisfied 
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—  nor  should  they!   No  appeal  to  law  and  order  can 
induce  the  poor  to  accept  their  lot.   The  kingdom  comes 
for  all  or  it  comes  for  none. 

This  is  no  appeal  for  ascetism  or  renunciation. 
While  Jesus  praised  the  highly  ascetic  John,  He  did 
not  ask  his  own  disciples  to  live  in  the  wilderness 
or  feed  on  a  diet  of  locusts  and  wild  honey.   This 
is  essentially  a  plea  for  moderation  —  that  old 
fashioned  virtue  so  much  out  of  style  today.   Or, 
to  put  it  in  the  language  of  this  meditation's  title, 
it  is  a  plea  for  us  to  begin  to  learn  "The  Art  of 
Saying  'When.'"   Our  indulgences  and  excesses  have  a 
painfully  direct  way  of  exacerbating  the  pressures 
on  the  poor. 

Robert  Maynard  Hutchins  was  analyzing  the  system 
that  keeps  us  feeding  and  preying  on  each  other  when 
he  said,  "Our  real  problems  are  concealed  from  us  by 
our  current  remarkable  prosperity  which  results  in 
part  from  our  production  of  arms,  which  we  do  not 
expect  to  use,  and  in  part  from  our  new  way  of  getting 
rich,  which  is  to  buy  things  from  one  another  that  we 
do  not  want,  at  prices  we  cannot  pay,  on  terms  we 
cannot  meet,  because  of  advertising  we  do  not  believe."  ^ 

Economic  competiveness  is  an  anachronism  in  a 
technological  world.   "Why  do  you  spend  your  money  for 
that  which  is  not  bread,  and  your  labor  which  does  not 
satisfy?" 


The  other  reason  why  we  know  so  little  peace  from 
our  much  buying  and  selling  is  because  our  concentration 
on  economic  well-being  ignores  the  claims  of  the  inner 
man.   The  defining  dictum  in  our  society  would  appear 
to  be,  "I  buy,  therefore  I  am."   That  is,  man  sees  him- 
self primarily  as  consuming  man.   But  our  humanity  can 
never  be  validated  by  an  appeal  to  our  possessions. 
Jesus  settled  that  long  ago  when  he  said,  "A  man's 
life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
that  he  possesses."   (Lk.  12:15) 
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We  are  suffering  from  a  means/end  confusion.   To 
turn  life  into  a  hustle  or  a  hassle  is  to  leave  the 
soul  fundamentally  unsatisfied.   What  is  missing  is 
hinted  at  in  the  gracious  words  of  invitation  that 
follow  our  text:   "Hearken  diligently  to  me,  and  eat 
what  is  good,  and  delight  yourself  in  fatness.  Incline 
your  ear  and  come  to  me;  hear  that  your  soul  may  live." 
(Isa.  55:2,3) 

There  are  hotels  and  motels  that  rather  boldly  ad- 
vertise themselves  as  "A  Home  Away  from  Home."  But  all 
of  us  who  have  traveled  know  that  there  is  no  such 
thing.  There  is  no  home  away  from  home.  Nor  is  there 
any  home  for  the  spirit  of  man  away  from  God.  That  is 
essentially  the  message  of  this  chapter. 

To  provide  us  with  the  needed  nutriments  God  in 
His  mercy  has  given  us  His  word  and  sacraments.  I 
like  Amos  Wilder' s  comment  on  the  power  of  this  Word 
to  speak  to  us  in  the  deep  places  of  our  being:  "Let 
us  recognize  that,  after  all,  the  final  and  decisive 
allies  of  the  Bible  are  neither  the  printer,  nor  the 
translator,  the  colporteur,  or  even  the  exegete.  Its 
truly  decisive  allies,  wherever  they  exist  and  under 
whatever  disguises,  are  the  hunger  and  thirst  of  men 
after  righteousness  and  eternal  life. "3 

God  has  also  given  us  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
supper.   This  table,  so  modest  in  appearance,  so  un- 
pretentious and  unspectacular, fills  a  wholly  indispen- 
sable role.   One  of  its  functions  is  to  neutralize 
Babylon.   It  is  here  to  make  us  aware  of  a  love  that 
seeks  fusion  with  ours  through  such  common  elements  as 
bread  and  wine . 

We  come  to  the  Lord's  table  to  act  out  that  which 
cannot  be  explained.   Many  have  tried  to  describe  the 
meaning  of  this  table,  but  few  have  succeeded,  even 
partially.   The  most  outstanding  attempt  belongs  to 
Dom  Gregory  Dix  in  his  work  The  Shape  of  the  Liturgy. 
Listen  to  his  comments  and  let  your  expectations  for 
the  climax  of  this  hour  rise  accordingly.   "'This  do 
in  remembrance  of  me.'   Was  ever  another  command  so 
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obeyed?   For  century  after  century  spreading  slowly  to 
every  continent  and  country  and  among  every  race  on 
earth,  this  action  has  been  done,  in  every  conceivable 
human  circumstance,  for  every  conceivable  human  need, 
from  infancy  and  before  it,  to  extreme  old  age  and 
after  it,  from  the  pinnacles  of  earthly  greatness  to 
the  refuge  of  fugitives  in  the  caves  and  dens  of  the 
earth. 

"Men  have  found  no  better  thing  than  this  to  do 
for  kings  at  their  crowning  and  for  criminals  going  to 
the  scaffold;  for  armies  in  triumph  or  for  a  bride  and 
bridegroom  in  a  little  country  church;  for  the  pro- 
clamation of  a  dogma  or  for  a  good  crop  of  wheat;  for 
the  wisdom  of  the  Parliament  of  a  mighty  nation  or  for 
a  sick  old  woman  afraid  to  die;  for  a  schoolboy  sitting 
an  examination  or  for  Columbus  setting  out  to  discover 
America;  for  the  famine  of  whole  provinces  or  for  the 
soul  of  a  dead  lover;  in  thankfulness  because  my  father 
did  not  die  of  pneumonia;  for  a  village  headman  much 
tempted  to  return  to  fetich  because  the  yams  had  failed; 
because  the  Turk  was  at  the  gates  of  Vienna;  for  the 
repentance  of  Margaret;  for  the  settlement  of  a  strike; 
for  a  son  for  a  barren  woman;  for  Captain  so-and-so, 
wounded  and  prisoner  of  war;  while  the  lions  roared 
in  the  nearby  amphitheatre;  on  the  beach  at  Dunkirk; 
while  the  hiss  of  scythes  in  the  thick  June  grass  came 
faintly  through  the  windows  of  the  church;  tremulously, 
by  an  old  monk  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  vows; 
furtively,  by  an  exiled  bishop  who  had  hewn  timber  all 
day  in  a  prison  camp  near  Murmansk;  gorgeously,  for 
the  canonisation  of  S.  Joan  of  Arc  —  one  could  fill 
many  pages  with  the  reasons  why  men  have  done  this,  and 
not  tell  a  hundredth  part  of  them. 

"And  best  of  all,  week  by  week  and  month  by  month, 
on  a  hundred  thousand  successive  Sundays,  faithfully, 
unfailingly,  across  all  the  parishes  of  Christendom, 
the  pastors  have  done  this  just  to  make  the  plebs  sancta 
Dei  —  the  holy  common  people  of  God."4 
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So   "Why   do  you  spend  your  money   for    that  which 
is   not  bread,    and  your   labor   for   that  which   does  not 
satisfy?"      "Come   unto  me,    all  ye   that   labor  and  are 
heavy  laden,"   said  Jesus,    "and   I  will  give   you  rest." 


CLOSING  PRAYER 


Voh.  zvoAjy  kung&i  that  lnadi>  on  to  Th&e., 
and  (iviWJLj  tkJjiAt  that  thAom  u4 
opm-Aoul&d  upon  Tky  lovn  and  glaze., 
ia)&  thank  Tfiee. 

Bn&ad  Of)  k&avm,   {z.(Ld  o6  tM  u)&  want  no  mo/Le, 

Watin  oh  Ufa,  A.£&fieJ>k  ua  that  u)&  nzveA 
tkJji&t  again. 

Thjioagk  J&6o4   CkfuAt  ouA  Loud. 

Amnn. 
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